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the design ; true child of Reynolds, and Gainsborough, 
and Romney, she displays a series of family portraits 




'EDGE OF THE FOREST, BAVARIA." BY W. S. MACY, 



fit to hang among the grand ladies and stately heir- 
esses perpetuated in their art. A lovely Tory in paint- 
ing, she seems to give her mind wholly to the celebra- 
tion of fashion, exclusiveness, and the peerage.- 

The great hit of the exhibition is undoubtedly F. L. 
Kirkpatrick's picture of "The Greek Rhyton in the 
Museum of Seville." We have here an interior of a 
splendid Spanish hall, in the centre of which, for a 
high light, glows the gigantic marble drinking-horn, 
in guise of a fountain ; Spanish grandees and ladies, 
in sixteenth-century costume, are grouped around as 
admiring inspectors, as if the old Roman treasure had 
been but recently excavated and installed. The paint- 
ing is of the better Munich style, reminding one of 
Fritz Kaulbach and Beyschlag, and is rich in imposing 
tricks of manipulation. Seldom do we see American 
art so sure of itself, so commanding in all the self-pos- 
session of firm brush-work and startling legerdemain. 
Nobody in the country is working better in this partic- 
ular style. It is the unchangeable opinion of the 
present writer that the style in question is false, unsafe, 
and insincere, and that art is not rightly advancing ex- 
cept when it gets a basis of firm structural drawing, 
such as is taught in French ateliers, for the foundation 
of these imposing color-tricks ; but in the present tidal 
wave of facile Munich art which is now oversweeping 
the country, it is a duty to indicate the best ; and truly 
none has been seen here, brought back by a returning 
foreign student, which goes farther to justify a method 
of instruction specious but dangerous. The artist 
likewise exhibits " The Waning of the Year" — a wim- 
pled dame looking at butterflies on a terrace — apt to be 
taken for a Beyschlag ; and some monochrome draw- 
• ings of the usual Munich style. He is a young Phila- 
delphian of simplicity, but of competent education, and 
will soon be more distinctly heard of, if he can only 
maintain in a Philadelphia studio the imposing and 
attractive art he has picked up in Bavaria. 

William Richards- shows an English modification of 
his old colorless pre-Raphaelite style in his 
" Cliffs of St. Levant, Cornwall." The 
basalt is chiselled by his brush into ac- 
curate pillars, and the little ripples and 
wrinkles of the waves are cpunted with 
all his old care ; but the chalkiness of 
British painting, doubtless accounted a 
virtue among. the circles where he has 
been lately sojourning, has overcome his 
whole style like a leprosy. 

" Paul Veronese at Venice" is a gon- 
dola scene, twelve feet across, by Jugla- 
ris ; the common style of the Italian 
fresco-painter — an artist half way be- 
tween a whitewasher and a photograph- 
tinter — seems to be revealed in this am- 
bitious piece of theatrical tableau-work. 
Rothermel, never so great a colorist as 
in his admirable portraits, exhibits the 
likeness of the late General Hector Tyn- 
dale, and an inferior battle-piece. Frank 
Moss has a lively group, showing im- 
provement, of ecclesiastics playing at 
cards. Miss Macdowell contributes an admirable, 
largely-brushed portrait of a child, and a telling full- 



length likeness of her father, a well-known engraver. 
Maynard shows one of his best pictures, full of pretty 
bathing children, called "A Day in Sum- 
mer." Bruce Crane contrib- 
utes a good Long Island 
Morning, a close bowery scene 
with willows and lily-pads. 
Wordsworth Thompson's 
" Morning on the Towpath" 
exhibits his beautiful Lepoitte- 
vin-like setting of figures in 
silvery landscape. Fussell, a 
young artist of high endow- 
ments, insufficiently encour- 
aged by unkind fate, shows an 
admirable effect, reminding 
one of the earlier work of 
Tissot, in a " Railroad Em- 
bankment." This artist, oblig- 
ed to earn a living outside of 
art, would have made, with 
proper patronage, one of the 
most valuable interpreters of 
quality and chiaroscuro in the 
country. 
The " Philadelphia Artists," with most unnecessary 
cliquishness, have passed a resolution not to contrib- 



valiantly forward to help the annual show with three 
of his finest works. " Starting out after Rail" is a 
pale blue picture, the water in front patterned with re- 





" EX-SECRETARY SHERMAN." BY DANIEL HUNTINGTON. 

ute to the annual exhibitions of the Academy ; their new 
blood is therefore wanting to the present display, but it 



THE WAYSIDE POOL." BY H. BOLTON JONES. 

flections so as to make it a most- illusory piece of crys- 
tal. Without any labor-saving ideas of brush-work or 
texture, without felicity of touch, but rather by a kind of 
brutal exactitude which holds in a vise-grip the scien- 
tific facts of wave-shape and wave-mirroring, Eakins 
has arrived at a representation of flat water reflecting 
boat and sky which borders on the miraculous ; the 
figures are sincere and professional, of course — an old 
boatman stooping to look under the boom, and an ex- 
perienced, close-shaven, simple-minded sportsman, the 
reverse of all that is amateurish, theatrical, or rigged 
out in a costume for effect. " Biglin Brothers Practis- 
ing" is an oil painting with a strong effect of late 
golden light playing around the knotted muscles of the 
oarsmen. " Base-ball Playing" contains two per- 
fectly-studied attitudes, so workmanlike as to be an 
authority in the game, and so crisply modelled in their 
envelope of close white suits as to suggest silver statu- 
ettes. The exact, uncompromising, hard, analytic style 
of Eakins is shown in all these contributions : the spec- 
tator's approval is not solicited, but extorted ; one 
thinks of a scientific mind that has made the mistake 
of taking up art, and wonders whether any better 
career could have offered itself than the present one of 
successful instruction. After all, though Eakins is a 
character of whom one sees most conspicuously the 
shortcomings and the want of charm, we must do him 
the justice to say that he is the only one of all the 
French pupils who has come home and improved on 
himself instead of retrograding. 

The paintings of Mr. Tilton ha've been hospitably ac- 
commodated in the Academy, and form a curious indi- 
cation of one of the former vagaries of American con- 
noisseurship. The black-and-white room is well filled, 
and contains the exquisite proofs of Stephen Parrish's ■ 
etchings, and a new line of very strong monochromes 
by Pennell, devoted to the old-time architecture, in 
which Philadelphia is richer than any other American 
city. E. S. 




EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY 
OF DESIGN. 



The most singular of all its quaint ex- 
hibitions has been made up this year by 
the Academy, by placing, as usual, the 
comic animals of Beard, and still more 
comical ones of Tait, on the eye-line, as 
the jewels of the show, skying the good 
pictures, and respectfully hanging in lofty 
but commanding positions the unsold 
and indigestible "pieces de resistance" 
of the late Philadelphia Artists' exhibition, 
such as Moss's " Jairus' Daughter," 
Marr's "Wandering Jew," De Crano's 
" Juliet,"' Wores' " Confessional," Clem- 
ent Swift's " Completing the Cargo," 
Mitchell's " Political Marriage," and Cof- 
fin's "Mandolin Player." The general 
tone of the display is even more distress- 
ingly crude than usual, and one wonders 
what can have been the standard of recep- 
forms an interesting showing without their assistance, tion or rejection, until one notices the efforts of the gen- 
Prof. Eakins, the mainstay of the schools, has come tlemen who have been accepted by the Academicians as 
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members of their body and standard-bearers of their 
ideal. Then one perceives the perfectly comprehensible 
and plain-spoken doctrine of the Academy calling itself 
National, that its yearly exhibition is an exchange for the 




k ARAB WAITING FOR ORDERS. • '• - BY F. A. BRIDGMAN 



sale of its members' works, that these works are to 
have the prominence by right and on principle, and that 
the contributions of outsiders are to be exhibited fairly 
only if they are of a quality to help the exhibition as a 
pay entertainment. 

Some of the illustrations to this little article, as Mr. 
Beckwith's purely - conceived, skilfully - foreshortened 
" Christian Martyr," and Shurtleff' s Landseer-like 
" Morning Draught," have been kindly executed by the 
painters expressly for this journal, so as to place artists 
whom we should otherwise have admired critically and ' ' 
at a distance, within the ranks of our more : intimate ' 
sympathy as collaborators of The Art Amateur. 
" The Brookside," a poetic Greek idyl by Miss Gard- 
ner, a composition filled with the most delicate finish of 
him whom report assigns as her future husband,' M. < 
Bouguereau, is likewise taken by us from a source inde- 
pendent of the Academy, and is a photographic repro- 
duction of the lady's own pen-and-ink etching. For 
other illustrations, and for various facilities, we gladly ; 
acknowledge our obligations to Mr. Charles M. Kurtz, , 
an enterprising young writer whose sagacious opinions 
on art subjects and pleasant relations with artists have 
assisted us greatly, while they have made a popular suc- 
cess of his pretty brochure, " American Academy Notes 
for 1881," published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & : Col. 
Our "embellishments," to use the word of the old- 
fashioned keepsakes, have been chosen for tl\eir- intrinsic 
and independent merit as adornments of the page, arid 
many of the most worthy works in the exhibition are 
unrepresented. 

" On the Alert," by M. J. Burns, shows the intense 
watchfulness of a group of experienced mackerel-fishers 
in a couple of small boats, awaiting the word of the 
leader for the exact moment to cast the net ; the picture 
is sunny, -luminous, and careful. Farrer's " Sunset 



color. Frank Moss's " Raising of Jairus' Daughter" 
is the most ambitious attempt made by this ambitious, 
son of wealth and social distinction, who has led an 
active business life until his recent course of study in 
one of the best of the Paris ateliers. The 
figures are of life size, and are grouped so 
as to tell the story with distinctness and 
effect. Blum's " Going and Coming" (not 
illustrated by us) is a scene of crossing 
gondolas on a broad lagoon, in which the 
artist endeavors to get his well-known deli- 
cacy with water-color into a sketch in oil ; 
it is luminous and pure, but does not en- 
courage the artist to .give up aquarelle 
altogether as yet. Beckwith's "Christian 
Martyr" is a beautiful Greek girl reposing 
in death ; the style has great breadth and 
simplicity,, and the problem of making the 
halo appear to cast a light is effectively 
solved in the lofty position in which the 
picture is hung. "The Vagabonds" is 
the title of a genre picture by Constant 
Meyer, who shares with Bridgman, per- 
haps, the distinction of being the only 
artist with a French decoration who con- 
tributes. The story is told with the skill 
of old experience, and is taken from the well-known 
poem by J. T. Trowbridge, where a wandering dog- 
trainer makes his poodle " Start, you villain, stand 
straight, salute your officer !" "A Queen of a Day," 



sagacity of the older sitter make a splendid pair of 
Tintoretto-like characters, and Mr. Johnson, taking for 




'HOC SIGNO VINCES." 



BY THOMAS HOVENDEN, 




'GLEAMS OF SUNSHINE. 



BY R. M. SHURTLEFF. 



in Gowanus Bay" shows the large hull of a vessel 
standing black against an evening sky of beautiful 



by Witt, shows one of his lovely female heads, famous 
for their beauty and able treatment, and might repre- 
sent one of our fair May-queens of an American school 
festival. . Douglas Volk's "The Snows must melt," 
one of the pearls of the exhibition, 
reveals a deserted Puritan maid 
watching by the trysting-tree. The 
treatment of snow on the trunk 
and in the general landscape is 
singularly able, and the picture 
forms a decoration of loveliest 
type and purest quality. ' 

One evening the able genre paint- 
er, Eastman Johnson, was receiv- 
ings visit from a fellow-artist, and 
from his own brother-in-law, Mr. 
Rutherford. The conversation be- 
came warm between the two 
guests, and they unconsciously 
struck attitudes full of expression 
and picturesqueness. ' ' Don't you 
stir !" exclaimed the artist at a 
given moment, and the visitors 
found out one of the ' penalties of 
visiting a painter, for he remorse- 
lessly kept them in position till he 
had made a large charcoal sketch, and required them 
to come afterward for repeated sittings. The. Bayard- 
Taylor-like head of Mr. Rutherford and the keen 




THE CHALLENGE." BY J. G. BROWN. 

the title " The Funding Bill," as the real inspiration of 
his motive, has produced one of the best pictures of his 
life, filled with swift energy and decision in the paint- 
ing, arid treated with altogether masterly brio in a scale 
unusual for him. It is proposed to subscribe for the 
presentation of this admirable picture to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 

"Macy's " Edge of the Forest" is a telling sketch of 
Bavarian scenery, arranged with his well-known and 
impeccable knowledge of effect. Bridgman's " Street 
Scene in Constantina, ' ' with an Arab crouching by his 
unsaddled horse, is clever and richly colored, though 
the design of the steed might bethought rather narrow- 
chested by a fancier. "A Fair Client," by Schuchardt, 
shows the ideal of a country heiress kept in a state of 
ennui by the ideal of a country lawyer ; the same invalu- 
able male model has served Gilbert Gaul for his " Old 
Beau." "In Hoc Signo Vinces," by Hovenden, is an 
altogether admirable and conscientious study, showing 
the Vendean lover, whose simple inamorata pins to 
his breast the Sacred Heart. Hovenden' s Brittany 
studies are the best that are left to us since the death of 
the regretted Wylie. 

."Dingman's Creek," by T. Addison Richards, is a 
study of an exquisite waterfall, near Dingman's Ferry, 
in the region of the Delaware Water Gap. The deli- 
cate faculty of choosing the " elite" of landscape situa- 
tions serves Mr. Richards in this example, as it has 
served him many and many a time before. 

'•" The Wandering Jew, " by Marr, is a capable, am- 
bitious, and well-executed bit of Munich study, on a scale 
which in itself enhances every difficulty and gives dis- 
' tinction to every triumph. M. F. H. De Haas gives us 
a good, breezy, workmanlike marine in his "Menhaden 
Boats." Bierstadt's " Sierra Nevada" is interesting as 
the survival of one of the forms of " panoramic art," in 




"the raising of jairus's daughter." by frank moss. 



which he has attained such immense and world-com- 
pelling celebrity. Huntington's " John Sherman," 
painted for the New York Chamber of Commerce, to 
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commemorate the resumption of specie payments, is an 
undeniable and effective likeness, and a favorable exam- 
ple of official, ceremonious portrait art. Loop's " Idyl 
of the Lake" shows a bathing mother and daughter, 
each acting her Musidora role with modesty and grace. 




* A MISTY AFTERNOON IN VENICE. 



liam Richards, since his London sojourn, seems more 
and more to emulate John Brett and the pre-Raphael- 
ites ; along with much topographical accuracy and a 
masterly balance of parts in his composition, he shows 
a distressing tendency to chalkiness, and paints, for 
the first time in art, water that is 
dry as a lime-basket. 

Miss Rosina Emmett distin- 
guishes herself with a very beau- 
tiful, very refined portrait of a 
young lady, beside whom the sym- 
bolic palm-tree grows flourishing- 
ly in a brazier. The treatment of 
the metallic vessel, with its old- 
gold color, and of the exquisite 
plant, is equally skilful with that 
of the lovely human growth along- 
side. 

Young Leon Moran has contrib- 
uted a picture (very quickly sold) 
of a beautiful market-girl, super- 
intending the fate of a row of piti- 
ful-looking chickens with pendent 
necks ; this boy-painter is sure to 
make a mark. 



success all that they have to teach. Such a picture 
forms a criterion, and in some sense a date. It would 



BY SAMUEL COLMAN. 




Millet's portrait of Miss Kate Field is piquant and in- 
teresting, without being entirely felicitous. E. M. 
Ward's scenes of negro field-labor, including the large 
" tobacco-field" are inferior to Homer's, and strangely 
slight or careless. Fuller's " Winnifred Dysart" (no 
slight illustration, such as we could give, 
would do it justice) is a revelation of 
hinted, half-uttered, whispering poetry. 
Wordsworth Thompson's "Entering the 
Lock" is a canal scene of silvery purity 
and beauty. Bispham's Paris contribution 
of "Cattle," painted near Nice, shows 
vast improvement, and good results from 
his studies with Van Marck'e. Story's 
"Good Sister," a little tragedy of a cut 
finger and a benignant elder sister, is one 
of his best' pieces of painting. Millet's 
" Baby Worship" is a sincere and feeling 
bit of genre, superior to his portrait. His 
portrait by Maynard, in the astrakan cap 
and sheepskin of a shepherd of the Danube, 
is a fine, broad, romantic piece of hand- 
ling, and greatly adorns our exhibition, 
after being abundantly praised, and better 
hung than at present, at Paris and Brus- 
sels. J. G. Brown's "Challenge," two 
gutter-snipes with fighting dogs, is in his 
well-known, well-liked, well-remunerated 
vein. Miss Gardner's "Water's Edge" 
and "Priscilla" are two pieces of waxen 
grace and elegance, showing the most 
careful study and natural refinement. 
"Mount Desert, September," is a morning effect of 
great conscience and truthfulness by Mr. Senat, the 
organizer of the Philadelphia Artists' exhibitions. Ah- 



EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 



For their fourth exhibition this native society, dis- 




' THE FUNDING BILL." BY EASTMAN JOHNSON. 




"THE MOTHERLY SISTER." BY GEORGE H. STORY. 

other Philadelphia-born artist, Sartain, shows an Arab 
damsel, Ai'cha, dark but comely, and modelled with 
the precision and learning of a bronze by Pradier. Wil- 



carding all foreign help— except the parenthetical aid 
of Munich in its most impressional mood, under Cur- 
rier, and a couple of Paris canvases by Sargent — put 
their personal shoulder to the wheel and disdain pray- 
ers to Jupiter. And they have made a display most 
salient, most memorable, most instructive. The room 
they have filled, if it could be transported just as it is 
to one of the Paris salons, would 
form one of the most remarkable 
chambers there. 

The whole exhibition seems to 
me to "key up to" Mr. Lun- 
gren's "Impression of a Rainy 
Night," a vital and rude impres- 
sion straight from nature. In 
this vigorous bit of an " impres- 
sion" we have the real confusion 
and blotted splendor of lamplight 
on wet streets, a mad ballet of 
umbrellas and cancan-ing cabs 
hurled together in bursts of illu- 
mination, the yellow dots of 
street-lamps looking bleared 
under the broad desert-like glare 
of the electric globes, whose 
sheeted garishness is given in 

its effect, though the individual lights are judiciously 
elevated "in supposition," above the picture-frame. 
Vollon, with his still-life or his port-views ; De Nittis, 
with his city fogs ; Degas, with his ballet-girls in lime- 
light, are all suggested by this most difficult, most sin- 
cere, most able picture, which equals in its felicitous 



"THE VAGABONDS." BY CONSTANT MAYER. 

not have been comprehended ten years ago. We in- 
voluntarily bring the other works up to it. Currier's 
marble skies look tricky beside it, however vigorously ex- 
pedient we find them, when we feel what he 
wants to get ; they are the heroic remedy 
for hesitating conceptions. Rider's little 
lovers' boat, with pearly moon, comes up to 
the contrast with Lungren's easy master- 
piece like a troubadour to the victor of a 
tournament — poetry and intention mildly 
putting in their claim' beside action and 
achievement. Even the impressional figure- 
pictures, like Beckwith's infant portrait and 
Weir's masculine one, together with Weir's 
pottery and flowers, all acknowledge a sort 
of standard in the directness, the rapidity, 
the positiveness, and the able mystery of 
this singular night-piece. While, across the 
ocean, we seem to hear Whistler groaning 
in his nightmares, and declaring that he 
hears the laurels growing which are to 
deprive him of his slumber. 

Sargent's " Capri Girl" is modelled like 
a head on a Syracuse coin — the type like 
the last of the Greek daughters, imprisoned 
in - an island and preserved to' fade out 
among strangers : it is a small thing, but 
a masterpiece of care and insight. His 
portrait of Mr. Burkhart is a slight tis- 
sue of spun-glass, unworthy his reputa- 
tion. Eakins, for the first time in his history, be- 
comes "banale," and gives us a commonplace Con- 
stant-Mayer-like woman in the worst-fitting of reach- 
me-down dresses, executing a song with the fixity and 
rigidity of taxidermy. Currier's " Boy in Red'' is at 
least unctuous, vitalized ; he has the proud race-look, 
the look of being but one in a whole line of family por- 




ENTERING THE LOCK." BY WORDSWORTH THOMPSON. 



traits, as he turns his bold eyes at you between his vel- 
vet toque and crimson mantle. Thayer's portrait in the 
white-wool shawl makes bric-a-brac of this lovely tex- 
ture) gloats over it, and so sacrifices a fine face. 
Quartley's " After the Rain" is fine, angry, positive, 
and eloquent. Low's " Skipper Ireson" is by all odds 



